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EDITORIAL 


WorKING PARTIES 


The news that the Ministry of Education 
has set up two Working Parties in connection 
with the proposed new Public Libraries Bill is 
welcome and gives further hope that such a 
Bill will appear in the not too distant future. 
From the constitutions of these Working 
Parties, which seem to us to be fairly repre- 
sentative of all interests, it would appear that 
the first is going to concern itself with the 
main aspects of the Roberts Report recom- 
mendations, while the second will be given 
the task of studying the problems of library 
co-operation. On the first party, county 
libraries are represented by Miss Paulin and 
Mr. Budge, while Wales is represented by 
Mr. A. Edwards, librarian of the Cardigan- 
shire and Aberystwyth Joint Library. 
Mr. D. I. Colley, the city librarian of 
Manchester, will be keeping a watching brief 
on behalf of the large libraries, but it should 
not be forgotten that he is also a member of 
the Libraries Committee of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations. Mr. Gardner is 
rightly there, perhaps not only as librarian of 
Luton but also as chairman of the Library 
Association’s Executive Committee. The 
Smaller Libraries Group can surely have no 
complaints, for out of the ten members of 
Working Party No. 1 there are three 
librarians from smaller libraries, these being 
Mr. Helliwell of Winchester, Mr. Christopher 
of Penge and Mr. Parker of Ilkley. This 
Working Party is completed by two legal 
representatives in Mr. W. B. Murgatroyd, 
who is Town Clerk of Hornsey, and Mr. J. H. 
Oldham, who is Assistant County Solicitor 
for Kent. 

Working Party No. 2, which will con- 
cern itself with the technicalities of the 
Roberts Report recommendations on library 
co-operation, is slightly smaller in composi- 
tion, consisting of eight members. It is 
interesting to note that this party is ex- 
clusively comprised of professional librarians, 
among them being Mr. S. P. L. Filon, 
librarian of the National Central Library, 
and Mr. M. C. Pottinger, librarian of the 
Scottish Central Library. Wales is repre- 
sented by Mr. J. E. Thomas, city librarian of 
Cardiff, while Mr. D. T. Richnell, librarian 
of Reading University, is no doubt there to 
help fill the obvious gap in the Roberts 
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Report which, although it was asked to con- 
sider the work of public libraries in relation to 
other libraries, failed signally to do so. 
County libraries, and the County Councils 
Association, will be represented by Mr. A. 
Shaw Wright of Herefordshire, while Mr. 
E. V. Corbett of Wandsworth, like Mr. Colley 
a member of the A.M.C.’s Libraries Com- 
mittee, will represent municipal libraries. 
From the urban districts comes Mr. R. Vann, 
librarian of Redditch, and Mr. Hutchings, 
city librarian of Leeds and Honorary 
Treasurer of the Library Association, will also 
be giving his invaluable advice. 


Both Working Parties seem to us to consist 
of experienced people, all of whom have the 
sincere desire to see a new Public Libraries 
Bill on the statute book before very long. 
This is a time for action. Already this year 
the Library Association Council has approved 
a new constitution and a new syllabus. The 
latter is already law, while the former only 
awaits the approval of the membership at the 
Hastings Conference. What a year of 
progress it would be if 1961 could see a new 
Public Libraries Act as well! It is now up to 
these Working Parties. Let us hope they will 
get to work quickly and, with a little bit of 
give and take here and there, bury any slight 
differences of opinion and give the Minister 
of Education what he so clearly desires—the 
green light to place a brief, simple but long 
overdue Bill before Parliament. 


* * * 


Tue New Sy Liasus 


Yes, a new syllabus has finally been 
approved by the Library Association and we 
understand that there is to be no more 
lying-on-the-table. It is signed and sealed, 
and will come into operation with the June 
1964 examinations. Why such a long delay ? 
For obvious reasons of fairness to students and 
also to allow the library schools and other 
teachers to alter their courses. As we write, 
full details of the new syllabus have not yet 
been published, but they will be by the time 
this number of THe Lisrary Wor Lp is in the 
hands of readers. Further comment, there- 
fore, must be delayed until we have the full 
facts, but we believe that the new syllabus is, 
in essence, one which the Syllabus Sub- 
Committee had previously submitted, and 
which was strongly objected to by the 
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Council on membership grounds. What, then, 
has happened in the interim to cause these 
objections to disappear into thin air ? Or do 
the objections still exist ? We shall get the 
answers to these rhetorical questions in due 
course, no doubt, but meanwhile we 
congratulate the Library Association on the 
appearance, at long last, of a new syllabus, 
even though its acceptance was not, we 
believe, unanimous. More about it when we 
have had the chance to study the syllabus in 
detail. An early number of THe Liprary 
Wor.p will, we hope, include a symposium 
in which leading members of the 
profession will comment about it. 


some 


British TECHNOLOGY INDEX 

Remember I[OTA—the Index of Technical 
Articles ? This commercially-run periodical 
made a good start, fluttered for a while and 
then finally collapsed to the dismay of many 
librarians and bibliographers. It has been 
sadly missed and it has been an open secret 
that the Library Association itself has for 
some time been interested in publishing a 
successor. Some time ago a prospectus was 
circulated in order to test the support that 
libraries might give to such a venture, and it 
now appears that the Association is satisfied 
with the responses for it proposes to issue 
what will be called the British Technology 
Index from January, 1962. The subscription 
will be fifteen guineas per annum post free, 
and the publication will be undertaken by the 
British National Bibliography organisation. We 
understand that this step has been taken in 
order to cut down the delay in putting the 
B.T.1. into the hands of its subscribers. Some 
regret may be felt in certain quarters that the 
Index is not to be produced by letterpress, but 
speed is of paramount importance in the 
production of such a working tool, and what 
is good enough for B.N.B. is also considered 
good enough for the B.T.I. 


The new index will be a landmark in the 
L.A.’s publishing history for it involves a 
considerable capital outlay to say nothing of 
the appointment of several additional staff. 
However successful B.T.I. is, it seems likely 
that it will run at a loss for some time. The 
margin between profit and loss will be, it 
seems, in the hands of individual librarians, 
for everything depends on the support that 


B.T.I. will receive from them. Solid support, 
not lip-service, is what is wanted, and we hope 
for the Association’s sake that the new 
venture will be loyally backed by British 
librarians. We say British librarians because 
we understand from Chaucer House that the 
potential support from libraries overseas is 
already very encouraging. It is up to the 
homeland now. 


A MEDAL FOR INDEXERS 


Mention of indexes reminds us that the 
Library Association, on the suggestion of the 
Society of Indexers, is to inaugurate an 
annual award for the best book index of the 
year. So, to come in line with the Carnegie 
Medal and the Kate Greenaway Medal, we 
now have the Wheatley Medal. Why 
Wheatley ? Do you remember a little book 
called How to Make an Index ? Therein lies the 
clue. For some time members of both the 
Society of Indexers and the Library Associa- 
tion have been concerned about the inade- 
quate and sometimes downright bad indexes 
which mar otherwise good non-fiction books, 
and the award of the Wheatley Medal will, it 
is hoped, encourage publishers to take more 
trouble in this respect. The Society of 
Indexers will doubtless advise the Library 
Association on the selection of a short-list of 
books for consideration and this may be no 
easy task, for while many indexes are bad, 
there are more good ones than one might 
think. An award is to be made for the index 
of a book published in 1960, so some un- 
suspecting indexer may soon be the surprised 
recipient, and indeed the first recipient, of 
the Wheatley Medal. After this, perhaps the 
Association will call a halt to the presenta- 
tions of annual medals. With three now 
available there is a danger of cheapening the 
the whole process, to say nothing of overload- 
ing the platform with recipients during the 
annual conference. Meanwhile, THe Lisrary 
WorRLD congratulates Dr. I. W. Cornwall 
on being the 1960 winner of the Carnegie 
Medal for his book The Making of Man, and 
Gerald Rose for winning the Kate Greenaway 
Medal through his illustrations to Old Winkle 
and the Seagulls. We hope to see both of them 
at the Hastings Conference, when Sir Charles 
Snow, as L.A. President, will hand over 
their medals to them. 
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The Library of the National Institute for 


Medical Research 


By Lesuiz T. Morton, A.L.A., Librarian 


History 


The Medical Research Council’s principal 
library is at the National Institute for Medical 
Research, Mill Hill, seven miles from the 
centre of London. Before describing it I 
ought to explain how it came into being. 


The National Insurance Act of 1911 con- 
tained a provision that the sum of one penny 
per insured person should be provided from 
public funds for the purpose of medical 
research. In the first year of the operation 
of the Act this amounted to £55,000. The 
Medical Research Committee was appointed 
in 1913 to administer this sum and to decide 
the purpose to which it should be put. 


In 1914 the Committee purchased the old 
Mount Vernon Hospital at Holly Hill, 
Hampstead, with the object of converting it 
into a central research institute, but this con- 
version was delayed first by certain negotia- 
tions with the Lister Institute and later by 
the outbreak of war. The hospital building 
was handed over to the War office for use 
as a military hospital. Possession was regained 
by the Committee in 1919 and by April, 1920, 
it was fully occupied by the laboratory 
workers. In that year it became known as the 
National Institute for Medical Research. 
On 1st April, 1920, the Committee was re- 
constituted by Royal Charter as the Medical 
Research Council, under the administrative 
direction of the Privy Council. It is financed 
from a Parliamentary grant-in-aid, aug- 
mented by sundry receipts from official and 
private sources. The Council’s origina! plan 
to incorporate a research hospital within the 
Institute was later abandoned, but clinical 
research in specific subjects is carried out at 
several of the Council’s Units in various parts 
of the country. 

As soon as the Institute began to function 
provision was made for a library. Miss 
Katharine Baverstock was appointed 


Librarian and the Library Committee held 
its first meeting on 31st May, 1920, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Walter Fletcher. 
Back runs of basic periodicals were acquired ; 
generally speaking our stock does not go 
farther back than 1900. 


In 1936 the.Government decided to allo- 
cate an additional sum to the Council each 
year for development of research in chemo- 
therapy. This raised a demand for expansion 
that could not be met at Hampstead and the 
Council decided to erect a new and larger 
building at Mill Hill, where it already had 
farm laboratories and adequate land. Work 
began in 1937 on the construction of the 
present Institute. By 1940 the outer shell 
was completed but once again war prevented 
the Council from occupying the building 
designed for them. It was taken over by the 
Admiralty and used as a training establish- 
ment for W.R.N.S. officers. 

At last in 1950 the building was completed 
for its original purpose and on May 5 of that 
year was opened by H.M. King George VI. 
The site, on a hill 378 ft. above sea level, 
commands a magnificent rural outlook 
although so near London. A full account of 
the scientific work of the Institute from its 
inception until the move to Mill Hill has 
been published by the present Director, Sir 
Charles Harington, F.R.S. (1949), and 
further information is available in the 
Council’s annual reports. The wide field of 
research undertaken by the scientific staff 
is also reflected in the Special Report Series, of 
which nearly 300 have been published. 

Miss Baverstock resigned in 1941 and was 
succeeded as Librarian by Miss Ethel 
Wigmore (1941-49) and Miss Jeannette R. 


Taylor (1949-59). 


DEsIGN 


The library occupies the fourth and 
mezzanine floors of the Institute building. 
The main reading room is 87 ft. long, 
41 ft. wide and 18 ft. 6 ins. high. A gallery 
surrounds the main reading room at the 
height of the mezzanine floor, enabling the 
full height of the walls to be used for shelving. 
Excellent natural lighting is provided by five 
windows on the north and south walls rising 
the full height of the room from floor to 
ceiling, crossed by the connecting gallery. 
In addition there are on the north side inter- 
mediate windows rising to the underside 
of the gallery only. 
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The library may be entered at either end, 
where lifts provide access to all other floors. 
At each end of the main reading room are 
two smaller rooms on the fourth floor level 
and two on the mezzanine level, giving 
accommodation for library staff, reference 
room, and stack rooms. One is divided into 
five study rooms which are at the disposal 
of readers who are writing papers or who for 
other reasons need quiet and privacy. 

Shelving is Luxfer’s steel Snead adjustable 
shelving, enamelled off-white. In the main 
reading room book stacks are of the solid- 
end type, elsewhere the bracket type is used. 
On the main floor double-faced stacks 10 ft. 
long are ranged at right-angles to the walls, 
forming bays between the windows. They 
are carried up to the underside of the gallery 
(4 ft. out from the wall) and then drop to 
4 ft. 6 ins. for the remaining 6 ft. Recent un- 
bound parts of periodicals are stored on 
double-faced metal display racks. At present 
the total length of shelving in the library is 
6,400 linear feet. 

Four oak tables 8 ft. by 4 ft. occupy the 
centre of the reading room. They are used 
to display current periodicals and new books. 
The readers’ tables and chairs are of light 
oak. There is accommodation for 54 readers. 
Floors are of noiseless compressed cork tiles, 
dark brown in colour. Heating is from 
panels concealed in the ceiling. As the 
Institute has its own nursery the library is 
regularly provided with fresh flowers or 
potted plants. 

Artificial lighting in the main reading 
room is provided by five fluorescent tube 
fitments suspended from the ceiling and by 
concealed fittings between the stacks unde 
the gallery. In the stack rooms fluorescent 
tubes are fitted at ceiling level between 
stacks. My colleague Miss Mary Harvey 
(1951) has described some features of the 
library particularly attractive to the librarian, 
and the architect, Mr. Maxwell Ayrton 
(1951) has recorded the architectural details. 


FUNCTION 


The purpose of the library is to make 
available to the scientific staff of the Medical 
Research Council the medical and scientific 
literature of the world, either from its own 
resources or through the various inter- 
library lending schemes. It contains one of 
the best collections in Britain of journals 
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and other material relating to research in the 
basic medical sciences. The library service is 
available to staff working in Medical 
Research Council Units in various parts of 
the country as well as to those at the In- 
stitute, although several of these Units now 
have useful specialized libraries. 

Subjects covered include chemistry, bio- 
physics, biology, medicine, biochemistry, 
physiology, pharmacology, microbiology, 
protozoology, parasitology, endocrinology 
and veterinary science. There is com- 
paratively little material on clinical medicine. 
We have about 800 sets of periodicals (450 
of which are current), about 30,000 reprints, 
and statistical and administrative reports. 
Our collection of books is comparatively 
small, since journals are the most important 
part of a modern research library. We find 
it more expedient to have a large subscription 
with Lewis’s Medical and Scieritific Lending 
Library. 

The library is never closed. It is staffed 
from 9.30 to 5.30 (noon on Saturday). Each 
new member of the scientific staff is shown 
round by the librarian, acquainted with the 
services available, and introduced to the 
library staff. 

Journals, which form the bulk of the 
library’s stock, are arranged alphabetically 
by title around the main reading room. This 
has proved the most satisfactory method in a 
library where readers may work at times 
when library staff are not in attendance. 
Little-used journals are shelved in the gallery 
or in one of the stack rooms. A Kardex 
visible index gives the holding and location 
of each journal. Books, reprints, and reports 
each have their own stack rooms. 

Current numbers of journals are placed on 
the library tables for the first seven days, 
during which time they may not be borrowed. 
A circulation slip is attached to each journal 
for the signatures of any readers who wish to 
borrow it. In due course current journals 
are distributed to all who want them on 
three-day loans. Each afternoon about 150 
such journals are delivered throughout the 
Institute by junior members of the library 
staff. Readers on leave may have their 
names put on journals they might otherwise 
miss. 

After journals are removed from the tables 
and before they are circulated their contents 
are indexed in duplicate on 5 in. by 3 in. 
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coloured slips. These slips are incorporated 
in our “Current Index’’, providing an up- 
to-date author and subject index to current 
papers which is of considerable help both to 
readers and library staff. Slips are kept in 
the index for three years. By changing the 
colour for each year it is a simple matter to 
discard old slips. 


There are two author-subject catalogues. 
One is housed near the book room and con- 
tains entries for the books, including 
analytical entries for collective works and 
for such continuing publications as Vitamins 
and Hormones and the Advances series. Classifi- 
cation of books is by the Barnard scheme. 
The second catalogue is housed in the 
Reference Room. It contains entries for 
reprints and other material not shelved in 
the book room. The reprints themselves are 
filed alphabetically in numbered boxes; 
classification is not necessary as adequate 
subject entries are available in the catalogue. 


We make considerable use of the various 
inter-library loan schemes and also have 
direct borrowing and lending arrangements 
with a number of libraries. We occasionally 
have recourse to the National Library of 
Medicine, Washington, for photocopies of 
papers not otherwise available. 





We have a Verifax photocopier which we 
find especially useful for short papers. Where 
it is cheaper or more convenient to do so we 
fulfil postal requests with photocopies rather 
than bound volumes. High-grade photo- 
graphic work is carried out for us by the 
Institute’s photographic department. 


In addition to providing the usual library 
services we are responsible for compiling the 
bibliographical sections of the Council’s 
annual reports and for distributing reprints 
of papers published by the scientific staff of 
the Institute. 


When the Institute moved to Mill Hill the 
Council retained possession of the old 
building at Hampstead, and some research 
continues there. A branch library serves the 
immediate needs of the staff there, and a 
daily transport service between Holly Hill 
and Mill Hill makes available to them the 
resources of the main library. 
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Staffing Difficulties in the Public Library Service in 


England and Wales 


By NorMANn Tomuinson, F.L.A. 


Tue Library Association has just issued a 
six-page report with two appendices, which 
is a most disturbing document. It is based 
mainly on an enquiry carried out at the end 
of 1960 to find out the turnover of qualified 
staff since 1st January, 1959. Returns from 
352 libraries showed that 47 per cent of 
qualified staff left the service and only 56 per 
cent of the vacant posts were filled by qualified 
librarians. Thirty-four per cent were filled by 
unqualified staff and 10 per cent remained 
unfilled. It is most interesting, however, to 
note “‘what might have been’. If public 
libraries had not lost 299 qualified librarians 
to other libraries and other professions, they 
could have filled all of the 218 posts newly 
created during the same two-year period, 
and reduced the number of posts occupied 
by unqualified staff by 81. 

During the last five years, the new entrants 
to the profession have annually included 
about 800 for public libraries, of which only 
one in three eventually qualifies. Of 700 
members who ceased membership in 1959, 
two-thirds had been in membership for less 
than three years. Several libraries have a 
complete change of junior staff in two years. 


According to the Roberts Report, the 
public library service needed an increase of 
over 2,000 qualified librarians. The increase 
in Chartered Librarians at Associate level 
in 1959-60 was only 422 for all kinds of 
libraries. 

The maxima of the lowest professional 
grades for qualified librarians in the Civil 
Service and Universities are £1,110 p.a. 
(national rate) and £1,100 respectively. 
Similar levels prevail in special libraries 
belonging to private firms, etc. On the other 
hand, 75 per cent of the posts for qualified 
staff in public libraries carry a maximum 
salary of £960 p.a. or less. Only 5 per cent 
carry scales in excess of £1,480 p.a. 


Subordinate staff have of course been held 
in financial chains by the so-called “award”’ 
of January, 1959, which was negotiated 
without the approval of the Library 
Association. Following the Roberts Report 
recommendations that career prospects 
should be improved, and that salary scales 


should be commensurate with the qualifica- 
tions and responsibilities of the staff, at 
the request of the Library Association, 
N.A.L.G.O. submitted new proposals which 
were agreed by the Staff Side of the N.J.C. in 
January, 1960, and placed before the 
Employers’ Side in April. These were : 

(i) Posts occupied by Assistant Librarians 
who are required to have passed the 
Registration Examination of the Library 
Association . . . to be graded in APT I 
(then £610-765; now £645-815). 

Posts occupied by librarians who are 
required to be Chartered Librarians, 
to be graded in accordance with the 
scale: £765 x £40—{£ 1,005. 

The grading of posts which carry 
duties of a more responsible character 
to be left to employing authorities, due 
regard to be paid to the standard laid 
down in (ii) above. 

The Staff Side have advised the Library 
Association that there is strong resistance to 
the proposals by the Employers who remain 
unimpressed by the recommendations of the 
Roberts Committee. 

The dismal story of salary negotiations is 
perhaps even worse so far as Chief Librarians 
are concerned, because the Society of 
Municipal and County Chief Librarians has 
for over twelve years failed to obtain any 
recognition of Chief Librarians as a category 
suitable to have uniform salary scales. 
During this time, S.M.C.C.L. has moved 
vainly from one type of claim to another 
based on (a) population, (b) percentages 
in relation to designated Chief Officers, 
(c) total expenditure, (d) staff controlled, 
(e) points system. There seems little prospect 
of obtaining a satisfactory settlement by 
negotiation. 

Without a great change of heart, the 
outcome of all this fruitless and painfully 
slow “negotiation”’ looks more certain with 
each passing month, that is, the complete 
breakdown of the staffing of our public 
libraries. In this event, can the Minister of 
Education decline to intervene, if he is to 
assume authority for libraries under proposed 


new legislation ? 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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The Public Library Service Sixty Years Ago: Some Memories 
By Wm. Benson THORNE, former Borough Librarian of Poplar 


Havinc spent the forty-seven years of my 
service in London libraries it is natural that 
my memories are more closely concerned with 
what went on in the Metropolis than else- 
where, though it by no means follows that I 
was unaware of what was happening in the 
Provinces or lacked interest; indeed I very 
soon had friends in different parts of the 
kingdom with whom I corresponded. In 
consequence the names of the Librarians in 
the larger city libraries became very familiar 
—John Mullins and Capel Shaw of Birming- 
ham, “Tommy” Hand of Leeds, Butler 
Wood of Bradford, Potter Briscoe of Notting- 
ham, John Ogle of Bootle, Charles William 
Sutton of Manchester, Franklin T. Barrett 
of Glasgow, John Ballinger of Cardiff, who 
later became librarian of the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, were some 
of those who at that time were helping to 
shape the future of the Service, and two or 
three of whom I eventually met in person. 
But London and its environs was of course 
the chief centre of interest. It seems almost 
incredible to recall that prior to the year 1899 
the London Boroughs, as such, did not exist, 
and that in only 20 of the ultimate 28 was 
any Public Library Service provided! West- 
minster has the distinction of being the first 
Metropolitan Authority to promote such a 
service, the original library there being 
opened in 1857, and it seems surprising that 
no other libraries were established in the 
Metropolis until the late eighteen-eighties 
when several came into being. 

My initiation, however, did not begin in 
a library established under the Public 
Libraries Acts but in one of the three City 
of London Institute Libraries which had 
been founded in the nineties out of funds 
resulting from the accumulation of City 
Charities for which a demand no longer 
existed. The Institutes were designed to 
provide educational and cultural facilities, 
including in each case lending and reference 
libraries, for use by the general public, and 
were situated in Bishopsgate, Cripplegate 
and St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. In 1895 I was 
engaged as Assistant in the General Lending 
and Reference Library of the St. Bride 
Institute, which Library was then in course 


of preparation, the librarian being Frederick 
William Theodore Lange, who had received 
some training at the Guildhall Library and 
then gone to Gravesend to organise the first 
Public Library under the Acts in that town. 
In addition to the General Libraries St. Bride 
included Typographical Libraries; this par- 
ticular Institute being originally designed in 
some measure as a “Printers’ Polytechnic”’, 
and housing a Printing School, the Typo- 
graphical Libraries were ancillary thereto 
and not for the general public. 


Here I was speedily introduced to the 
elements of Librarianship, with considerable 
emphasis on the stamping and labelling of 
books, as deliveries of stock were being made 
daily. As is not uncommon in such circum- 
stances, the Governors of the Institute had 
not allowed anything like the time necessary 
for the task of getting ready for opening and 
had fixed a date four or five months ahead, 
with only the Librarian and myself, who was 
untrained, to do everything including the 
production of a printed catalogue ready for 
the opening ceremony! Somehow it was 
done, and in the course of the scramble I 
found myself “cataloguing” books after a 
very little extremely elementary instruction 
in the process. By happy chance I had in 
my previous employment learned how to 
arrange slips in alphabetical order, though 
for an entirely different purpose, so while 
I had always detested the job, the ability 
to perform this simple procedure with reason- 
able reliability proved immensely valuable 
in the circumstances and Librarian Lange 
heaved a great sigh of relief. The Libraries 
were opened on 20th November, 1895, by 
the novelist and London historian Walter 
Besant, and a number of London Librarians 
were present, the only one I remember being 
Cecil T. Davis of Wandsworth, who was 
one of the best of the “old school’’. 


There was no indicator and card-charging 
was the method of issue, borrowers asking 
for books by author and title or presenting 
a list. Issues were not large and the method 
worked quite well, for we soon found our- 
selves able to remember which of the popular 
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books were “in” or “out’’, though of course 
borrowers had to take our word for it when 
told a book was not available. Occasionally 
we were asked—‘‘How do you know, if you 
haven’t looked ?”’ To which the simple reply 
was “None of the books by that author is in”. 
The stock was classified and I am inclined 
to think the scheme was devised by Lange 
himself, but that was not a matter of much 
interest to me at that time. A particular 
bugbear was the fact that a not inconsider- 
able portion of the non-fiction stock was 
uncut, or to be what is, I believe, technically 
correct “‘unopened”’, which meant that there 
were many books on the shelves that could 
not be read until they had been operated on 
with a paper knife; to be confronted with a 
set of Grote’s “History of Greece” in ten fat 
volumes which needed cutting right through 
was not calculated to arouse any particular 
bibliographical enthusiasm! Some readers 
would undertake to perform the operation 
themselves, but that could only be per- 
mitted when there was evidence that the 
person concerned had a sense of responsi- 
bility, for otherwise the result might prove 
disastrous for the book. The Reference 
Sollection was rich in dictionaries, for Lange 
was a student of languages, and moreover 
considered that they were likely to be of 
special value to the many newspaper men 
of the area in which the Library was situated. 
The Oxford Historical English Dictionary 
was then in process of publication, and the 
odd manner in which sections of varying 
sizes and in no order were issued seemed 
strange to me, but this was doubtless due to 
the work being made available as the parts 
were completed; they were certainly im- 
pressive in size and appearance. 


* 


Anyone resident or employed in that part 
of the City was entitled to a Reader’s Ticket, 
which was issued on the production of an 
application form countersigned by a “‘respon- 
sible person’’, a definition which presented 
difficulties, as qualifications were not stated, 
but ultimately the signature of almost any- 
one who could be more or less readily 
identified was accepted. At that time it was 
“one borrower, one ticket’’, “non-fiction’’ 
tickets had not been introduced, though 
there had been suggestions for such a con- 
cession. However, a reader with a good 
reason for the loan of a second volume was 
usually accommodated, It is interesting to 


recall that after a year’s operation the Lend- 
ing Library was closed for “‘stocktaking”’, a 
demand have previously been made for the 
return by a certain date of all books out on 
loan, with the infliction of a shilling fine for 
any not so returned. The majority were 
brought back and a goodly number of 
shillings were collected from defaulters, but 
a proportion jibbed, preferring to surrender 
their privileges and there were many argu- 
ments. The procedure was not long con- 
tinued, the labour and consequences involved 
being out of all proportion to any resulting 
benefit. 


The space in the Institute allotted to this 
“General Library” for public use was alto- 
gether inadequate, so that bookcases were 
close together and ten feet high, making a 
tall ladder with an adjustable swing top 
necessary for the utilization of the upper 
shelves. The ladder was a beautiful example 
of expert carpentry made of polished 
mahogany, or similar wood, and weighed 
many pounds ; moreover, it was inclined to 
be top-heavy, so as a library tool it was 
hardly a success and books that lived on top 
shelves came to be regarded with some 
resentment. Happily there was no female 
assistant in those days. In the course of 
three or four years the growth of stock made 
the provision of more accommodation im- 
perative and a metal mezzanine floor was 
introduced which solved the problem for 
some time. 


Meanwhile the Printing School in the 
Institute was rapidly developing and it 
became necessary to make more fully avail- 
able the resources of the Typographical 
Libraries in another part of the building: for 
this purpose my services were transferred. 
It was a great change, and the duties became 
an absorbing interest. Here there was 
primarily the collection of books—about 
4,000—on the history and craft of printing 
which had belonged to William Blades, the 
authority on the life and work of the first 
English printer—William Caxton. Added 
to this were the fairly large beginnings of 
a collection of modern works on printing 
resulting from a gift of £500 from Passmore 
Edwards, who promoted so many Public 
Libraries in his day, and the private library 
of Talbot Baines Reed, the writer of popular 
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school stories, who was also the leading 
authority on the history of type-founding. 
A number of smaller private collections were 
later acquired, including those of John 
Southward, author of “Practical Printing”’ 
and other works on the Art, and Robert 
Hilton who edited a trade journal, in 
addition to doing occasional literary work. 
A catalogue of the Blades collection by John 
Southward had been printed and published, 
but otherwise little cataloguing had been 
done. Southward had no training in 
Librarianship, but he had done a con- 
siderable amount of hack work in the com- 
pilation of the very valuable “Bibliography 
of Printing’, by Bigmore and Wyman, so 
that his Blades Catalogue was far superior 
to anything likely to have been produced by 
a raw amateur. My time was occupied 
mainly in dealing with accessions and in 
co-ordinating a considerable collection of 
trade periodicals which were, and remain, a 
very valuable feature of the Library. The 
need for a complete catalogue of the whole 
Library became urgent and Robert Alex. 
Peddie was engaged especially for that task. 
He was eminently suitable, being an ex- 
perienced bibliographer, conversant with all 
the bibliothecal tools required, as well as 
keenly interested. Beyond all this he was a 
man of marked individuality: a socialist 
of the William Morris school, with ex- 
perience in the street corner public speaking 
which was the recognised method of propa- 
ganda in those days. He was equally ready 
to be vocal in Library Association discussions 
and quite capable of promoting liveliness. 
He was also the only person I ever met who 
held a life ticket for the use of the British 
Museum Reading Room, which he regularly 
haunted. Though several years my senior, 
and experienced in privileges which had 
never come my way, he did not disdain me 
as a colleague and we collaborated very 
genially, both working in the same office. 
Peddie’s engagement was on a part-time 
basis, so that he was free to come and go at 
his own convenience, and when other claims 
pressed he might not put in an appearance 
for several days. This did not affect me in 
any way, and gave me an opportunity from 
time to time to clear up his table, it being his 
habit to let books pile up all round him until 
there was hardly room for a writing pad. 
He was prolific in ideas and therefore, as he 
once told me, a useful person on com- 





mittees, but it led him to embark upon all 
sorts of small enterprises which may have 
looked promising, then his interest would 
fade and they were dropped, so that he was 
left with lots of small collections of greatly 
diversified material, hardly any of which ever 
served a useful purpose. But at that juncture 
he was almost undoubtedly the right kind of 
person for producing a catalogue of such a 
Library, for he possessed all the biblio- 
graphical knowledge and instincts necessary 
for the task. However, I departed for 
another sphere before he had made any 
appreciable progress, and I believe he con- 
tinued several years after I left. 


One of the interesting personalities I met 
while in the St. Bride Typographical Libraries 
was Henry Guppy, at that time Deputy 
Librarian at Sion College, on the Victoria 
Embankment. He was then about forty 
years of age and wore a beard; his reputation 
as a bibliographer and scholarly librarian 
was already established. In 1898 the Library 
Association launched its first series of classes 
in librarianship, and Guppy lectured on 
Bibliography and the History of Printing, 
appropriately enough at the St. Bride 
Institute. It seems likely that comparatively 
few people outside the theological world 
have any particular knowledge of the Sion 
College Library which is, in fact, a rich 
treasure-house of great books, many of them 
being of the utmost rarity; formerly it was 
one of the Libraries entitled to receive free 
copies of all books published in Britain in 
conformity with the Copyright Act. For the 
lectures Guppy prepared most valuable and 
detailed notes for distribution to his students, 
and this practice became his usual method 
in many other courses of lectures. In this 
same year, 1898, the “Library Association 
Record’’ came into existence and he was its 
first Editor, setting a new standard of 
effectiveness and style for such a periodical, 
punctuality in publication being one of its 
features—which was very welcome. Chanc- 
ing to meet him in Fleet Street directly after 
the first issue I ventured to offer congratula- 
tions, which appeared to please him. In 
later years, discussing the incident, he told 
me that he was then living in a suburb which 
was outside the London postal area, and 
when it was necessary to get corrected proofs 
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to the printer by the first morning delivery 
he would walk a considerable distance to 
catch the midnight collection which operated 
in the London area. 


Guppy’s experience at Sion College pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the post of Co-Librarian 
with Gordon Duff at the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester in 1899, for which 
plans were then in the last stages of com- 
pletion, and when later he became sole 
occupier of the position full opportunity for 
the exercise of all his great knowledge and 
natural gifts was opened, allowing him to 
become the outstanding Librarian we now 
remember. 


From St. Bride, Fleet Street, I went into 
the Public Library Service proper in Poplar— 
from a very special Library of some ten to 
twelve thousand volumes to a small Branch 
Library of about six thousand volumes, 
allegedly covering all Creation—which was a 
change of considerable dimensions! The 
reason for the change, of course, was salary: 
as a married man on £84 per annum at 
St. Bride, the post at Poplar on £120 per 
annum offered attraction not to be resisted. 
And there were sixty-two disappointed can- 
didates, which forcibly underlines the differ- 
ence in the conditions existing then with 
those of today. Broadly speaking, the 
administration in Poplar differed very little 
from the methods employed in the General 
Library at St. Bride, except that an Indicator 
was employed for the issue instead of card 
charging, but there were refinements which 
seem incredible now. For every fine paid on 
an overdue book a written, initialled receipt 
giving a borrower’s name, the number of the 
book and the amount of the fine, was issued, 
a carbon copy being left in the book from 
which the perforated slip was torn. The 
method had been employed since the Library 
opened eight years previously and was con- 
tinued for several years longer. The Cotgreave 
Indicator was used not only to indicate the 
books available, but also to register the issue 
which, in the main, was normal practice. 
In Poplar, however, there was a wonderful 
elaboration which made it possible to dis- 
cover what book any borrower had “out” 
at any time. This was achieved by using 
what was, for convenience, called a “ledger’’, 
which was a large plain-ruled foolscap folio 
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book, each page hand-ruled into four or five 
equal spaces across-wise, these spaces then 
being numbered in accord with the borrowers’ 


tickets. Readers asked for books by their 
numbers, i.e. the book’s own individual 
number, the corresponding booklet was 


taken from the indicator and this gave the 
book’s author, title and location; the book 
was taken from its place on the shelves, date- 
stamped and given to the reader who pro- 
duced his ticket which was placed with the 
indicator booklet in a slotted tray at the 
service point. At convenient intervals the 
book-number, as represented by the indicator 
booklet, together with the reader’s ticket 
number, were entered into an “‘Issue-book” 
which was a foolscap folio book with ruled 
columns to take book numbers and readers’ 
ticket numbers. The columns were given a 
running number right through the book and 
each day’s issues were recorded separately. 
Every morning the first duty of the day was 
to enter in the “ledger” the number of the 
column in the “Issue-book” in which a 
borrower’s ticket number appeared, with the 
result that there was a record against the 
book and also against the borrower. The 
idea undoubtedly had great advantages, 
for it enabled mistakes to be cleared up 
pretty quickly; but what was far more im- 
portant was that when, in those far off days, 
there were two fairly serious outbreaks of 
small-pox, books could be located at once 
and destroyed where necessary. Increasing 
issues, however, made the labour involved 
impossible and it had to be discontinued, 
as were the written receipts for fines. 


Half a century ago the Library Service in 
the East End of London may perhaps be 
said to have had a special interest, an enter- 
prise tinged with a kind of missionary spirit. 
There were many who supposed that the 
people living there were all ill-bred, uncouth 
and generally of a lower standard. In fact 
it was nothirg of the kind. Poplar in the 
main was a thoroughly respectable working- 
class neighbourhood, its chief defect being its 
endless streets of small houses, all very much 
alike. There was poverty and unemploy- 
ment, there were feckless folk and scroungers, 
or worse, but nothing much more apparent 
than could have been found elsewhere. Many 
of the people had lived in the area all their 
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lives, and had no fault to find with it, while 
some of those living in East India Dock Road 
were quite reasonably “well-to-do”. The 
decision to provide a Public Library Service 
resulted from the action of a few representa- 
tives of some of the larger local employers; 
together with the Clergy and other public- 
spirited men, over £3,000 was voluntarily 
subscribed, and when a poll was taken on the 
question of adopting the Acts, there was a ten 
to one vote in favour, which was a notable 
result, and the first service was provided in 
1892. This was organised by Harry Rowlatt 
who had been appointed the previous year, 
when Senior Sub-Librarian at Kensington. 
He was then 27 and had received his early 
training at the Leeds Library, a large, very 
old established proprietary Library of which 
Sir John MacAlister was at one time 
Librarian. A typical Yorkshireman—he was 
born in Leeds—practical, shrewd and far- 
seeing, Harry Rowlatt built up an extremely 
good organisation. When the Borough of 
Poplar came into being in 1900 the parishes 
of Bow and Bromley St. Leonard were in- 
corporated: in the latter a Library Service 
had been started in 1895, while in Bow the 
Acts had been adopted and a building was 
under way. Harry Rowlatt was appointed 
Borough Librarian and by 1906 a fully 
integrated service consisting of a Passmore 
Edwards and two Carnegie Libraries in 
addition to the original Poplar building were 
in operation, all having to be maintained on 
a Penny Rate, which, at that time in the 
Borough, produced a little over £3,000 per 
annum. This could only be done by practis- 
ing the strictest economy in every direction, 
but it was achieved and the service was well 
in line with the average of those days. As 
indicating the financial stringencies then 
necessary I recall that when in 1903 John 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone was published in 
3 vols. at £2 2s. od. the Libraries Committee 
by special resolution ordered a set to be 
purchased new for each of the four libraries 
because of its great importance: otherwise 
only one set would have been obtained at 
first and others acquired when on the second- 
hand market. 


The Penny Rate was the great bogey of 
those days, as well as the excuse for every 
shortcoming. More or less ingenious devices 
for eluding its restraints were continually 
<liscussed and sometimes tried out. One 
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that was generally recognised was exemption 
from paying local rates, which really meant 
something as can be readily understood, but 
when the Poplar Libraries Committee recom- 
mended to the Council that the lighting of 
the Libraries should be charged to Public 
Lighting an outside organisation was quickly 
on the war path and scotched the suggestion. 
Residential accommodation for the Librarian 
and ‘sometimes Branch Librarians meant 
economy on salaries, though it was not always 
possible and occasionally not very accept- 
able, but there were Boroughs where such 
quarters could only meet with approval. It 
took a World War to release the Service from 
this incubus, but that did not come until 
nearly twenty years after the time of these 
memories. The first paper urging removal 
of the limitation of the Rate was read at the 
Annual Conference in London in 1881! 


From its earliest days one of the primary 
intentions of the Library Association was to 
provide educational facilities in the practice 
of Librarianship for Assistants and a draft 
scheme was submitted in February, 1881, but 
failed to obtain adoption at the Annual 
Meeting in the September following. It 
was not until July, 1893, when a “Summer 
School” lasting three days was held in 
London, however, that any formal arrange- 
ments for training were introduced. This 
consisted of a few lectures, plus visits to notable 
libraries and Henry D. Roberts, then at the 
St. Saviour’s Library, Southwark, was the 
organiser. By participating in these Annual 
Schools I was introduced to the wider aspects 
of Librarianship and also made the acquaint- 
ance of other assistants, which was, in- 
cidentally, a valuable feature. One of them, 
from Birkenhead, was a lively young man 
who considerably enlarged my views, and we 
maintained a _ useful correspondence for 
several years. Eventually he succeeded 
Stanley Jast at Peterborough and our ways 
parted. The number attending the Schools 
was small considering they were open to 
every Assistant in the Service, but I know 
“Harry” Roberts left nothing undone that 
would have been likely to enhance their 
interest or benefit. Always meticulously 


attired he would arrive punctually, usually 
in a hansom, at the place of meeting, and 
proceed methodically to make sure that all 
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the necessary arrangements were in order, 
leaving nothing to chance. On occasion he 
lectured on methods of administration, and 
altogether he was a very efficient Hon. 
Secretary of the Education Committee at a 
time when its activities were of a vastly 
different nature from those of today. 


Mention of Stanley Jast reminds me it was 
very soon after his advent at Croydon in 1898 
that his dynamic personality made itself felt 
in the Metropolitan area: such daring 
originality and revolutionary ideas, ex- 
pressed with such genial yet vigorous en- 
thusiasm, could hardly be confined to one 
Library area, and in consequence he was in 
demand for talks, lectures and addresses 
everywhere. His subjects were not limited 
to the field of Librarianship either, and I 
remember hearing him give an _ extra- 
ordinarily entertaining lecture on “The 
Fascination of the Dictionary’’ which, as 
evidence of his fertility in ideas, was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. Moreover, unless 
my memory deceives me, the lecture was 
given in the crypt of the old Church of St. 
John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, and had 
been arranged by James Duff Brown, who 
was then Librarian of Clerkenwell: the fact 
that the lecture was delivered in a crypt in 
no wise detracted from the fascination of the 
subject! Subsequently I made frequent 
contact with Jast in various ways mainly in 
connection with Association affairs, and these 
contacts continued until after his retirement, 
always in a friendly manner, but never with 
any approach to more than the usual common 
courtesies. He was ten years my senior and a 


national figure in the world of Librarianship ;- 


moreover he was entirely self-sufficient in all 
respects with no need for stimulation from 
outside beyond such as could be found in 
books and nature. Berwick Sayers, who 
probably knew him as well as anybody, was 
collecting material for a biography when he 
passed on: it is to be hoped some other 
writer may be able to take over and complete 
the task. 


These rambling memories of Public Library 
affairs at the beginning of the century must 
include some reference to a small but active 
Society of which there can be few who have 
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personal recollections now: this was the 
Society of Public Librarians which is seldom, 
if ever, mentioned in these days. How it 
originated I do not know, but its leading 
figures included John Frowde, of Bermond- 
sey, who was its first President, William C. 
Plant of Shoreditch, father of Sir Arnold 
Plant and Dr. Marjorie Plant of the London 
School of Economics, Frank E. Chennell, of 
Willesden and William Bridle of East Ham. 
Its Headquarters were at the Bishopsgate 
Institute in the City where the Librarian— 
Chas. Wm. Fredk. Goss, which was his 
regular form of signature—was its Hon. 
Secretary. Goss was a notable exponent of 
practical Librarianship, as well as an 
antiquarian of some merit. Though born in 
London he had had experience in Library 
work in Birkenhead, had been Sub-Librarian 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Library and 
was the first Librarian of Lewisham before 
going to the Bishopsgate Institute. Possessed 
of a strong mind and with very independent 
ideas, he likewise had a marked gift for ex- 
pressing himself in precise and forcible 
language: consequently he was frequently 
engaged in public argument with regard to 
Library politics, especially as he was a most 
determined opponent to all proposals for 
“Open Access”. But he never lost his temper 
nor forgot his manners, and was always 
ready to argue that it was perfectly possible 
to quarrel artistically, even being willing to 
propound principles for so doing. As 
evidence of his ability in Librarianship his 
annotated catalogue of the Institute Library, 
printed and in dictionary form, was recog- 
nised as one of the best examples of its kind 
and became a privately useful tool in various 
other libraries. The S.P.L., as it was 
familiarly known, followed the usual pattern 
of such organisations, meeting monthly at 
the Institute during the winter for the read- 
ing of papers and discussions. It did not 
issue any kind of periodical, but sent brief 
reports of its proceedings to the Library and 
Local Government press. One of the features 
of the Institute were popular lectures in the 
winter, and for these Members of the S.P.L. 
were presented with complimentary Season 
Tickets. Precisely when the Society petered 
out I cannot say, but probably about the 
time of the first World War; any any rate, 
I read a paper at a meeting in May, 1907. 
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In bringing these memories to a close, the 
challenge to compare the “then” and the 
“now” cannot be disregarded, and it almost 
defeats the imagination to realise so much 
difference. The discovery by the industrialist 
that information mattered, and that informa- 
tion could be found in books, resulted in- 
evitably in the decision that books were not 
only essential but must be processed for the 
production of what was required. The 
number of libraries in industrial organisations 
must now be quite impressive, and it would 
seem that they are not only skilfully designed 
but also maintained with a high degree of 
efficiency. Their purposes and functions 
differ widely from those of the Public Library, 
but the fact remains that by and large they 
are all based upon principles worked out by 
men and women trained for the Public 
Library Service. Better salaries, with 
regular hours, have attracted staff in large 
numbers from the Public Services and a 
different type of Librarianship has conse- 
quently come into being, which is not a 
social service but in the main depends 
upon commercial enterprise. This is no 
more, of course, than a difference in in- 
spiration and objective but nevertheless a 
distinction has been created which will 
almost certainly become a deciding factor in 
future staff training and choice, while the 
appeal to the individual will also have to be 
taken into account. At the beginning of the 
century staff vacancies were advertised in 
the old and well-loved “‘Athenaeum”’, for 
which there was a rush on Friday evenings to 
see “what was going”’. There would 
probably be an advertisement for an Assist- 
ant at £75 or £80 per annum, possibly for a 
Sub or Branch Librarian at £100 or £120, 
or even a Chief at anything from £150 to 
£250, but no one by any stretch of the 
imagination could have expected to see a 
seven-inch double-column displayed advert- 
isement for an Assistant, with a salary going 
to nearly £2,000 per annum such as appeared 
recently in the “Times Literary Supple- 
ment”! This item alone emphasizes the 
enormous difference sixty years of progress 
has produced: The Library Association is 


now an important body with 14,000 members 
and appreciable assets, Library Service is 
universally accepted as indispensable, while 
as an occupation Librarianship is _ well 
favoured. All this, together with the dazzling 
picture of the wonderful new and costly 
Library buildings coming steadily into exist- 
ence conjures up an achievement that would 
have appeared fantastic in 1900. But is the 
advance all in the right direction? Are all 
the ideas of what is at present regarded as 
imperative really as important as they are 
thought to be? In other words are the rock- 
bottom fundamentals being studied and 
developed consistently or is too much atten- 
tion devoted to bright and shiny novelties 
which attract notice but achieve little of solid 
worth? The persistent exploitation of the 
best literature in all its forms through books 
seems to be the true foundation of a Library 
Service, and the means for attaining that end 
need to be the chief concern of the earnest 
Librarian: it was certainly the aim of the 
early pioneers. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


In the first sentence of Norman Tomlinson’s 
article on Public Relations for Librarianship, 
which we published last month, his reference 
to an earlier account of proposals for a 
national Libraries Week was inadvertently 
omitted. 


Mr. Tomlinson discussed the Libraries 
Week in our issue for February, 1961 
(Vol. LXII, No. 728), and we apologise for 
our failure to make the appropriate insertion 
in his second article, 
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Association of Assistant Librarians Conference, York, 


7th-gth April 1961 


“Mirror, Mirror on the Wall” 


“A LOOK at ourselves in the mirror’ was a 
description of the A.A.L. Conference held at 
York in April. ““And’’, went on the speaker, 
““we were not happy at what we saw.”’ More 
prosaically the intention had been to discuss 
the social and professional status of the 
librarian, and particularly the ways in which 
they can be improved. It is some indication 
of the feelings of many of those present that, 
at a time when the teachers are putting 
forward heart-rending examples of their 
poverty, parity with the teaching profession 
in the matter of pay seems very desirable. In 
spite of claims to the contrary by a few 
individuals, the general feeling was that one 
of the most vital aids to recruitment to the 
profession would be a basic scale of pay for 
qualified librarians, giving automatic pro- 
gression to a decent level, irrespective of the 
type of professional work, number of staff 
controlled or other artificial grading 
standards. 


Two speakers provided the background 
against which the discussions were held. 
Mr. Haslam, Deputy Secretary of the 
Library Association, spoke on the place of the 
L.A. in the machinery which exists for salary 
negotiations. In the case of Government and 
academic librarians, some degree of direct 
access to the employers has been achieved, 
with reasonably satisfactory results. In the 


public library field, no such direct access is” 


available, all negotiation having to be 
conducted through a third party, Nalgo. 
Such special professional awards as have been 
achieved have frequently proved a stumbling 
block to more satisfactory gradings. There is 
no negotiating framework for special libraries, 
but the Library Association is able to offer 
guidance on the relative market value of 
individual posts with generally satisfactory 
results. In the discussion which followed it 
was suggested that the “new look” L.A. 
conference would be an excellent opportunity 
to talk about ourselves and our claims, 
unfettered by the presence of authority 
representatives. 


Mr. C. Wright, a tutor at the Village 
College, Impington, gave a most excellent 
survey of the place of trade unionism among 
professional workers, and admitted that white 
collar experience of its benefits had been 
mixed. Doctors and farmers had done rather 
well, while teachers, librarians and others had 
not been nearly so successful. One suggested 
reason for this was that the former had to 
bargain with the National Government, while 
the latter had to deal with local authorities, 
whose members were notoriously obsessed by 
the cost of the services they offered, 
irrespective of the value of those services, a 
reason which certainly rang true to many of 
the audience. Mr. Wright went on to show 
how, through the reports of various Royal 
Commissions on the medical profession, the 
armed forces and the Civil Service, the 
principle of a fair comparability of pay has 
been accepted in each case, with provision 
for the revision of the scales if variations 
occurred in other employments. For the 
library profession, such a system had been 
suggested as long ago as the Kenyon Report. 
An honest, objective evaluation of the quali- 
fications, training, conditions of service and 
similar factors in comparison with other 
professions would be a very powerful weapon 
in any claim for improved salary gradings. 
Asked about any common ground for the 
establishment of such Commissions as he had 
mentioned, Mr. Wright pointed out that one 
basic complaint was the difficulty of recruit- 
ment, in which librarianship certainly shared. 


The education of library committee mem- 
bers in the standards a good library should 
reach, a more complete integration of the 
whole library service of the country, and the 
needs for recognised standards of library 
provision were stressed in the discussion 
groups. But one item recurred time and time 
again in each avenue of argument, the lack of 
any definite aim in public librarianship. 
Although there is a basic underlying unity 
throughout the profession, this failure to 
achieve a clear-cut policy is one which special 
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librarians find hard to accept, and which at 
least some public librarians are beginning to 
realise. Some form of central authority 
would be welcomed, even if it included 
inspection, for only the bad libraries would 
have anything to fear from it, and standards 
for such inspection already exist in the 
Roberts Report. The value of such an 
enquiry as that suggested by Mr. Wright was 
acknowledged, but the Doubting Thomases 
felt that the evaluation of libraries would be 
difficult. The evaluation of facts is possible, 
however, and such a comparative survey 
could be a most vital factor in improving the 
public image of the librarian as represented 
on the radio and television. 


The usual plea for better publicity and 
public relations frequently arose, and to 
counter the argument that we should not 
advertise what we frequently cannot offer, it 
was stressed that the higher standards which 
can be reached are the ones which need 
publicising. Criticism of the growing mystique 
of public relations was expressed by several 
speakers, and there was also the suggestion 
that some guidance in publicity work would 
be useful as part of the professional training, 
for much of the burden could fall on the 
young branch librarian unskilled in the art. 
It was pointed out that the Library Associa- 
tion has plenty of suitable material available, 
and such publicity could be used as a lever to 
improve poor local services. Speaking with 
feeling of working conditions in some libraries, 
members suggested that if Libraries came 
within the province of the Factory Acts, 
many authorities would immediately be 
liable to prosecution. 


At a final general session, the three 
discussion leaders, T. S. Broadhurst, D. E. 
Davinson, and R. G. Surridge agreed that 
the younger assistants had contributed more 
to the discussion, and there had been less 
deference to the greybeards than ever 
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before, possibly because the subject was one 
with which everyone was intimately con- 
nected. Although a proposal that the Library 
Association should provide training courses 
in librarianship for local authority members 
gained much sympathy, the provision of 
attractive, hard-hitting factual material, 
especially illustrations and films by the L.A. 
for their benefit was thought to be a more 
practical proposition. Another recommenda- 
tion that librarians should withdraw from 
Nalgo and form a separate union was 
defeated, on the grounds that although Nalgo 
was far from entirely satisfactory as far as 
the library profession was concerned, at least 
it did have the strength of numbers essential 
for bargaining. The advice of a veteran 
marcher that such methods were only 
effective after all others had failed was 
largely responsible for the narrow defeat of a 
proposal to arrange a march of protest to 
Whitehall. 


Clear cut aims in public librarianship, and 
publicity for standards that can and should 
be reached by any public library, an 
integrated library service with full co-opera- 
tion between all types of library, full time 
training, higher qualifications and a refusal 
to squander these qualifications on un- 
professional work, these are some of the 
essentials to accompany the efforts which 
must be made if librarianship is to achieve a 
sufficiently high status to make it an 
attractive career prospect. Admittedly salary 
is not necessarily a true indication of status, 
and a sense of vocation is still a most valuable 
possession. The days have gone however 
when satisfaction of this sense was con- 
sidered adequate reward for the awkward 
hours which many librarians work, and com- 
mittee members and the public generally 
must be made to realise that above average 
pay and gradings will always produce an 
above average service. 
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PROFILE 





L. L. ARpeRN, F.L.A. 
Librarian, Manchester College of Science and Technology 


ARDERN looks back with some little pride on 
his first three years in the profession in the 
Manchester Reference Library because he 
served under L. Stanley Jast. In 1932 the 
bookman chief was followed by the ad- 
ministrator, Charles Nowell, and Ardern got 
a “back room” as a cataloguer. Senior 
Assistant in the Great Hall of the new Man- 
chester Central Library and in the Accessions 
Department then followed. His first 
voluntary job (press-ganged by Jimmy 


Hammond who wanted to give up) was as - 


secretary of the Manchester and District 
Library Fellowship from 1932 to 1936. This 
was followed by departmental committee and 
executive committee of Manchester’s Nalgo, 
and membership of the A.A.L. Divisional 
Committee. 


War brought service in the Western 
Desert, India and Burma with memories of a 
tiff with a surface raider on the convoy going 
out which gave two weeks in Gib., and a 
paragraph on page 528 of Volume 2 of 
Churchill; and the chance, coming home, of 
opening a library on an overcrowded troop- 
ship in the detention cells—the only available 


space. 


Branch librarian and then Deputy librarian 
of the Technical Library in Manchester Public 
Libraries came later. Work for the A.A.L. 
resulted in Jimmy Hammond being per 
suaded by Ardern into editorship of the 
News Letter started in 1948. This became the 
North Western News Letter two years later 
when the N.W.L.A. was taken into “‘partner- 
ship’’. 

In 1950 Ardern moved to the College of 
Technology, the Faculty of Technology of 
the University of Manchester. Ever since he 
has been striving for better things in salaries 
and service in the Colleges. He was first 
chairman of the Colleges of Technology Sub- 
Section of the L.A. and its ““Standards’’ first 
issued in 1956 and now in a third edition, 
has done a lot to improve matters. But there 
are still too many authorities which think 
they should get the job done “on the cheap”’ 
(i.e. APT I or II). Ardern’s 1956 L.A. Con- 
ference paper pulled no punches “. . . too 
many appointments (are made) of newly 
qualified librarians to new colleges at a 
salary that would not be tolerated by the 
teaching staff. A new library with no 
traditions of service should be operated by 
someone skilled at the game. And skill has 
to be paid for. Why should a local authority 
expect a skilled job to be done for it at about 
half a lecturer’s salary ?”’ 


From the early Thirties Ardern has been 
particularly interested in the possibilities of 
microtexts in libraries and there have been 
a number of papers since his first one in 1937. 
His recent pamphlet on the Manchester 
instrument maker, J. B. Dancer, the 
originator of microphotography, was begun 
largely because of his exasperation at the 
claim that the French invented it. They first 
used it at the siege of Paris in 1870. Dancer 
made microphotographs in 1839. The new 
National Council for Microphotography 
should be of great use to many librarians, 
and Ardern is sure that the Library Associa- 
tion is right to back it strongly. 


He has been a member of the Library 
Association Council from 1959. It has been 
said that he is an “‘aggressive’’ member of the 
Publications Committee and is “passive’’ on 
the Finance Committee. For a number of 
years he was a member of the N.W.L.A. 
Council. He has been on the N.W. Regional 
Library Bureau Executive for the last 10 
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years and enjoyed serving with J. F. W. Bryon 
on a report on the working of the system. He 
has served two three year terms on Aslib’s 
Northern Branch Council. He dislikes long- 
winded committees and committee men, and 
cannot understand members of the pro- 
fession who are in contact with the public 
who do not feel that they have a wonderfully 
satisfying job. 


In his spare time he is Librarian of the 
Peak District Footpaths Preservation Society 
and Joint Honorary Librarian of the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
In the second capacity he is busy sorting the 
few thousands of pages of partly burned 
John Dalton mss.—aftermath of the War 
when the Society’s House was destroyed. 
It is a distressing job. 


DOVETALES 


EverYONE in the profession should read 
Hansard (Commons) for tst March, 1961. 
Mr. Alan Fitch, Socialist M.P. for Wigan, 
again raised the question of the shortage of 
qualified librarians in public libraries. There 
was a 46-minute discussion on the situation, 
Mrs. Eirene White, Socialist M.P. for Flint 
East, also taking up the cudgels on our behalf. 
The replies of the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Education, factually correct 
as they were, proved unsatisfactory. In my 
view, they re-emphasised that, to get fair 
treatment and salary scales commensurate 
with qualifications and responsibilities, the 
public library service must come within the 
purview of the Minister as recommended by 
the Roberts Committee. I urge you, there- 
fore, to let your dissatisfaction be known. 
Meantime, our thanks and appreciation to 
two M.P’s who have ventilated this problem 
of ours so fully and ably, and to our Chaucer 
House officers who obviously did the briefing. 


* * * 


An attractive series of booklists has reached 
me from F. C. Stevenson, Borough Librarian 
of Leyton. Printing is by multilith and 
decorative Pretak mechanical tints have been 
used for the covers, which are type-set. Not 
only are they neat in appearance, but their 
content is brief, confined to teaching and 
allied subjects. I understand they were 
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designed and compiled by J. R. Pain, senior 
technical assistant, who is to be congratulated 
on their production. 


* * * 


What is a batrachophobist ? The naturalist 
would know, but would you, the enquiries 
assistant, be able to give a quick, polite and 
truthful answer? Not all librarians are 
pythonesses; I’m not sure whether there are 
any pythoners! The Reference Library staff 
of that hardy northern city of Sheffield had 
the idea that an additional index to words 
ending in -ology, -ism, -cide, -phobia and so 
on, would be useful in solving questions as to 
what you call a man, or a woman, who 
studies, collects, hates, believes, kills, divines, 
loves, relishes—in fact, all the things a man 
feels or does in relation to a second party. 
Only words whose first syllable is markedly 
differe.‘t from the usual word for the subject 
have been used, and it must be a useful 
adjunct to the Homonyms, Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 

* * * 

I see that Manchester has formed an Arts 
Library, which shares accommodation with 
the Henry Watson Music Library. It 
provides reference and lending facilities in 
one department—a very wise move for 
student, research worker, browser and general 
reader alike. Consequently, use of the stock 
must now be exploited to the full. As is 
stated in the descriptive leaflet, “by closer 
contact with a limited field of literature, a 
staff gains a more detailed and specialised 
knowledge, not only of the literature itself, 
but of its contents and subject matter. Such 
knowledge is useful in the selection of books 
for addition to the library and is available for 
the assistance of readers in the choice of books 
for home reading, for reference use and in the 
search for information. At the same time, 
specialisation leads to an increased apprecia- 
tion of the interests and requirements of 
readers, from the youngest student to the 
experienced connoisseur or expert.” 


Leeds, of course, went one better and 
includes water colours, prints and drawings 
in its Arts Library, giving a fine example of 
co-operation between Library and Museum. 
Undoubtedly, material of this kind grows in 
value when it is not used in isolation and I 
often wonder what wastage of stock occurs in 
medium-sized and large libraries by our 
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traditional departmentalisation of lending 
and reference ? Or, in other words, what is a 
reference book—a book which must be 
consulted in the building and never get a 
breath of fresh air? And what of the 
cataloguing involved for separate depart- 
ments with inevitable duplication of stock ? 
The new Eastbourne Central Library is 
being planned on the integrated system, an 
interesting experiment with undoubtedly 
favourable possibilities. It will be illuminat- 
ing to know the eventual hierarchy of staff. 


But back to Manchester a moment. I was 
particularly pleased to receive recently a 
pamphlet on the Henry Watson Music 
Library. Huddersfield, Manchester, Liver- 
pool and Westminster have all helped me 
personally with my odd music requirements, 
from time to time, but Mr. Duck’s claim, the 
Librarian of the Henry Watson, is that his 
stock is the largest of its kind anywhere. The 
original Dr. Watson bequest was of 16,700 
volumes. There are now 94,000 bound 
volumes and nearly 300,000 pieces of sheet 
music, as well as 10,000 reference items of a 
miscellaneous nature. I notice that the 
music itself carries its own special classifica- 
tion scheme. It needs to, for I cannot 
imagine what a glorious mess Dewey would 
produce if followed to the letter. Choirs and 
orchestras outside the city may draw on the 
library’s resources for an annual subscription 
of £2 12s. 6d., the minimum period of loan 
being a very sensible three months. Music 
may also be reserved up to six months ahead 
of the date required which will enable 
societies to plan their programmes well in 
advance. There are 640 copies of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” —a belaboured work,—but all 
of them in use at the beginning of any year, 
an example of its popularity. The Tudor and 
Restoration music available in its original 
editions must be exceedingly valuable and 
rare. Attention is drawn to John Dowland’s 
“First book of songes or aires” 1603, a unique 
bibliographical production indeed. 

* * ba 

A library’s greatest asset is its flexibility. It 
is an innovator as well as a follower: it 
sponsors and co-operates: it works within its 
own four walls and outside in the com- 
munity, with individuals and groups. I often 
consider a librarian is also a welfare officer. 
He is a natural confidant for those with 
problems, and not least, the aged and ageing; 


with the percentage of old persons in the 
community rising every year, the librarian 
has the resources to combat that most feared 
of situations—loneliness. In countless annual 
reports are brief mentions of services rendered 
to old folks, homes, clubs and convalescent 
homes. Additionally, is the service to 
elderly people who are confined to their beds 
by illness or disability, and not uncommonly 
by the deformer of the human frame, 
arthritis, often performed by philanthropic 
folk like the W.V.S. and Red Cross. For 
the effort involved in its organisation, a 
service of this kind pays handsome dividends 
in the joy and comfort it gives to those who 
are denied life’s normal pleasures. It is 
something which goes on all over the country 
and we never shout about it: it is service 
above self, the Rotarians’ motto and a noble 
aim. 
* * * 

What a hurly-burly of late, in Fleet Street. 
“I see nothing wrong with power as long as I 
am the fellow who has it,” said Cecil King of 
the Daily Mirror. A diabolical statement. He 
certainly has a powerful publication in the 
Mirror, with its circulation of 44 million. The 
other faction, headed by Roy Thomson, who 
bought the controlling interest in Kemsley 
Newspapers Ltd. last July, would argue that 
it has no less a powerful medium in the 
Sunday Times; at least, powerful so far as we 
librarians are concerned. He has sent me a 
pictorial biography of the Sunday Times—a 
richly produced, large-sized booklet—which 
will be useful to every librarian in general and 
every student of bibliography in particular. 
It illustrates admirably how 40 blank pages 
on a Monday are converted into the 40 
closely packed pages of news by the following 
Saturday. What weekend reading the Sunday 
Times provides, and the doyen of all its 
contributors, for me, Raymond Mortimer. 
Even the Calcutta Cup or a Test, or a 
mundane Second Division soccer match 
seems to take on a magic mantle after 
descriptions by Vivian Jenkins, Ian Peebles 
or Brian Glanville. And there are so many 
more skilful wielders of the pen, who make up 
the encyclopaedic content eagerly awaited 
by bibliophiles of all kinds everywhere, every 
week. 

* * * 

Joseph Trenaman is well-known to many 
librarians for his researches into the use of 
books as an officer of the B.B.C. He is now 
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Granada Fellow and head of the University 
of Leeds Television Research Unit. He has a 
liking for statistics as was proved by his paper 
to the L.A. Conference in Brighton in 1958 on 
“Libraries as a Social Force’. 

Now he has associated with Denis 
McQuail, a Granada research assistant in the 
unit, to produce a pioneering book on 
‘Television and the Public Image” (Methuen 
30s.). 800 electors in West Leeds, a Socialist 
stronghold, and Pudsey, a Tory seat with 
strong cricketing connections, were questioned 
immediately before and after the 1959 
General Election. The conclusions of 
Trenaman and McQuail are: 

(a) that the elector is a fair-minded person 
who thinks about what he is told, but does 
not think what he is told; 

(b) TV did not affect the party image 
already established in the mind of the 
elector; 

(c) supporters of either party watched 
nearly as many political TV broadcasts of 
the rival party; 

(d) of all sources of political persuasion, 
TV was the most influential; 

(e) the printed word is the only reliable 
guide to election issues, as it can be read 
where and when the reader chooses ; 

(f) 95 per cent of the people interviewed 
read a daily newspaper, the Yorkshire Evening 
Post well in the ascendancy. 

How would the southern elector compare, 
I wonder ? Is he more complacent ? Perhaps 
the authors will turn their attentions south- 
wards; next autumn did you say? I also 
learned what a psephologist is—a “‘don’t- 
know-which-way-I’ll-vote’”” type—and it is 
in the Sheffield list, too! ! 

* * * 

The Upper Norwood Annual Report says 
“the procedure with regard to books on sex 
instruction has been revised such that bona 
fide readers can acquire them more easily.” 
Now this set me thinking: a wonderful topic 
for the 20 questions panel—‘‘What is a bona 
fide reader?” What was the procedure 
before ? What tools were necessary to get 
these books ? Where were they kept? Who 
catalogued them? What is the procedure 
now? How have they disposed of the 
chains?... 


* * * 
I see that some books at Bebington have 
split spines. Now for the library with slipped 
discs!! 
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FLASHBACKS 


TWO VIEWS OF MR. JAST 


Tue first meeting in the Library Association’s 
new rooms at 24 Bloomsbury Square took 
place on gth February when about 20 
members and visitors, together with four or 
five students, attended. The occasion was the 
presentation by the President (Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum) of the certificates gained by 
students in the professional examinations 
last year. The paper on bookbinding, which 
should have been read by Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, was postponed owing to the 
author’s illness, and instead, Mr. Jast, the 
secretary, read a very philosophical and 
somewhat hazy paper on Books and Reading 
which he had prepared for a reading circle 
elsewhere. It made an admirable stop-gap, 
however, and succeeded in eliciting some 
interesting remarks from Messrs. Tedder, 
Peddie and Baker. The accommodation in 
the new premises consists of a cosy meeting 
room to seat about 50 people, and it is 
stated to be the intention of the Council to 
permit the meeting room to be used as a place 
of rendezvous for members. 


From Tue Liprary Wor -p of 1911. 


The afternoon will see the doughty Mr. 
Jast on his feet, letting us know about 
“Bibliography and the deluge: I accuse’’. 
I can’t read much into the title, but I think 
it means that the spate of books of every 
degree of goodness and particularly of bad- 
ness demands that the selective mind shall 
function in libraries; that if we don’t provide 
our readers with what is best and segregate it 
in well-ordered and attractive lists we shall be 
swept away by the roaring cataracts of com- 
monplace literary garbage which thunder for 
a moment through the world. What I do 
know is that Mr. Jast can be irritating, 
perverse, wrong if you like, but he cannot be 
flat, stale or unprofitable. A full house for 
him, I prophesy. 

From Tue Lrmrary Wor vp of 1936. 





NEW ODHAMS TITLES 


THE JUDGES AND 
THE JUDGED 


Edgar Lustgarten 


Variations on a compelling theme by a 
master of crime reporting. With superb 
forensic knowledge and literary skill, he 
exposes minds and motives amid the savage 
cut-and-thrust, the drama and the challenge 
of the courts. 320 pages. May 15. 21s. 


A NEW “COLOURAMA” VOLUME 


TRIUMPHS OF 
SCIENCE AND 
DISCOVERY : 


Man’s Conquest of Materials 


From earliest times, Man has climbed to 
civilization by using the resources of Nature. 
The latest Colourama book traces his progress 
in vivid full-colour drawings facing lucid text. 
192 pages, 90 in full colour. June 19. 30s. 


RESISTANCE NURSE 


Alexandrina Marsden 


The gripping autobiography of a latter-day 
Cavell who defied the Germans in France 
through two wars. “. . . a most remarkable 
story . . . of compassion and heroic courage.” 
—lIrish Press. 218 pages, 9 pages of illustra- 
tions. Available now. 18s. 


Odhams Press Lid., Books: Trade Sales Dept., 
24 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 2468) 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


MiLLer (Jordan Y.) American Dramatic 
Literature: ten modern plays in historical 
perspective. Pp. 641, illus. 1961. London, 
McGraw, Hill Book Co., Inc. 52s. 6d. 


A background book for students of 
American drama which should be equally 
useful for British readers as well as the 
American readers for whom it has been 
primarily written. Mr. Miller, an Assistant 
Professor of English at Kansas State 
University, has planned his book in two 
parts. The first describes, in a series of brief 
chapters, the roots and progress of American 
dramatic writing from 1750 to 1918 and his 
well-documented and _ illustrated survey 
covers not only the art of the playwright but 
also offers valuable information on the 
evolution of the American theatre and the 
emergence of great actors such as John 
Howard Payne and Edwin Forrest. 


But it is the second part of Mr. Miller’s 
book, in which he surveys American drama 
from 1918 onwards, that will attract most 
attention, for here he has taken ten modern 
plays, each representative of a different genre 
and has studied them against their different 
backgrounds. The full texts and theatrical 
history of such plays as The Little Foxes, 
Camino Real, Porgy, Biography, Harvey, Desire 
Under the Elms and The Crucible are given, and 
it is this treatment which makes the book so 
substantial, so valuable and, for the money, 
so cheap. Excellent bibliographies are 
included, and the book is fully recommended 
for British libraries. 


Corron (G. B.) and GLencross (Alan) 
Cumulated Fiction Index, 1945-1960 
(Fiction Index Three). Pp. 552. London, 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1960. 
Price, including postage and packing, 80s. 
(60s. to members of the Library Associa- 
tion). 


This eagerly-awaited cumulation of Fiction 
Index is the swansong of Cotton and Glencross. 
They tell us so in no uncertain terms in the 
preface, and no wonder, for their labours have 
been constant and demanding. This is the 
third work of its kind for which they have 
been responsible, and when it is realised that 
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the present volume includes the classifying of 
over 25,000 titles under 3,000 subject head- 
ings, one is covered with admiration for the 
compilers’ work, which must have led them 
into tortuous correspondence and research. 


It should be made quite clear that 
Cumulated Fiction Index, although primarily a 
cumulation of its two predecessors, is a 
separate work in its own right, because it 
includes fiction published up to February, 
1960, whereas the second volume, being 
issued in 1957, covered publications up to the 
early part of that year. Some libraries, we 
know, endeavour to classify fiction on their 
shelves, but it has always seemed to us that 
this difficult and unrewarding task is quite 
unnecessary since Cotton and Glencross first 
published their index. With Cumulated Fiction 
Index on their readers’ advisers’ desks, 
libraries should be adequately equipped to 
deal with most of the enquiries concerning 
subjective fiction reading. And although 
Cotton and Glencross are retiring from the 
field, we are assured that the A.A.L. will 
continue with the series. 


Perhaps it is inevitable in such a cumula- 
tion as this, but some of the subject-headings 
are becoming rather overloaded. Examples 
are Marriage (g columns), First Person 
Stories (39 columns), Short Stories (21 
columns), Thrillers and Mystery Stories (41 
columns), while Romances have been written 
in such profusion that the compilers have 
wisely provided a mere alphabetical list of 
their writers. One wonders whether this 
technique could not have been used to 
advantage under some of the other over- 
burdened headings. 


Although dated 1960, Cumulated Fiction 
Index was not published until well into 1961, 
a fact that the publishers might have antici- 
pated. The binding too seems inadequate for 
the use which the volume will certainly get, 
and the gilt lettering on the spine is almost 
invisible against the brown cloth. But these 
are small things against the achievement of 
Cotton and Giencross, who now hand over 
to their successors with such an obvious 
feeling of relief. Libraries will buy, and use, 
this book, and will soon be calling for the 
next supplement. 
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WAGENKNECHT (Edward) Mark Twain: The 
Man and His Work. Pp. 272. Frontis. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma. Price 36s. ($4.50). 

This book, one of the standard studies of 
Mark Twain, was first published in 1935, and 
this new and revised edition takes into 
account all the critiques and accounts 
published by other writers in the last 25 
years. Mr. Wagenknecht is professor of 
English at Boston University and his study of 
Clemens is a thorough and well-documented 
piece of work. It is not a biography, and the 
student new to Mark Twain would do well to 
read a short biography before embarking on 
Mr. Wagenknecht’s book, which perhaps 
presupposes some knowledge of the life of the 
great American humorist. Nevertheless, we 
learn many important facets of Mark Twain’s 
make-up, his likes and dislikes, his opinions 
on this and that. No library claiming to 
cover American literature with any thorough- 
ness can afford to be without this important 
and handsome book. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary WoRLD.”’ 
Sir, 

rhe new “Profile’’ section in THe Liprary 
WORLD is a most interesting and informative 
piece of work. Many of the librarians in 
Great Britain are just names to those of us 
who have no personal contact with them. 
This section will help to bring them to life 
for those of us who live across the seas. I hope 


7th April, 1961. 


that you are planning to make this a regular 


feature. 
Sincerely yours, 
WixuiaM K. Beatry, 
Medical Librarian. 
University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia. 


Tue Epiror, 
“Tue Lisprary WorRLD.” 
Sir, 

The article by S. M. Jarvis in your 
March issue contained little that is new, but 
nevertheless I am glad that it was written 
because it did say a lot of things that cannot 
be said too often. Progressive librarians— 


10th April, 1961. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


those who have cut red tape to the utmost— 
might tend to think that the article was 
unnecessary, but unhappily it is still possible 
to enter many libraries and be confronted 
with the kind of restrictions, repressive 
atmosphere and _ impersonal attitude 
described by Mr. Jarvis. 

I feel strongly about this—have always 
done so—but when such an atmosphere 
exists it is nearly always the fault of the 
chief librarian rather than of the staff. If 
librarians really want to put their libraries 
in the category of Barrie’s “island that likes 
to be visited”’ their first duty is to see that the 
staff are not saddled with a plethora of petty 
instructions, most of which can only cause 
unseemly arguments at the counter. 

When we enter a colleague’s library for the 
first time it doesn’t take us long to pick out 
the faults and see things that might have 
been done better. But do we pass on these 
criticisms to our colleague? No!—we are 
politeness itself, and we concentrate on 
praising the many good things that he is un- 
doubtedly doing. And in doing this we 
probably do our colleague, and the library 
movement, a disservice. I suppose it is too 
much to expect human nature to change 
overnight, and before we have a panel of 
critical librarians touring the country we 
should have to gear ourselves to the accept- 
ance of adverse criticism. 

The truth is that most librarians are far 
too complacent. Those letters of complaint 
we get from our readers—we don’t get many, 
do we ?—but for every one received do we 
realise that there are perhaps twenty un- 
written ones ? 

The purposes of this letter are to underline 
some of the points made by Mr. Jarvis, to 
urge librarians to re-read his article, and to 
express the pious hope that colleagues will 
take a more critical look at their services and 
the impact they have upon the public. 

Some time ago, Mr. Jarvis visited my 
libraries. He too, I remember, was politeness 
itself during the visit, but I wonder what he 
really thought ? 

Yours faithfully, 


K. C. HARRISON, 
Borough Librarian. 
Central Library, 
The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W.4. 








